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has succeeded in restating the problem in clearer terms. He has 
changed the labels on the mysteries. In doing this he has made an 
important contribution. It is to be regretted that his book is hard to 
read and that the treatment is not more thoroughly organic. But, in 
spite of these defects, it must be frankly admitted that the author has 
outlined a plan of campaign in the field of social psychology which 
should win him the gratitude of philosophers and psychologists gen- 

erall y- George E. Vincent. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Epic of Paul. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1897. Pp- 7 22 - $ 2 - 

To his Epic of Saul, which was received with warm commendation 
a few years ago, Dr. Wilkinson has now added The Epic of Paul. The 
first presented the opening scenes in the Christian life of the apostle 
to the Gentiles ; the second presents the closing scenes, beginning 
with his captivity at Jerusalem and ending with his martyrdom at 
Rome. It would be too slight praise to say that the reader will find in 
the second volume all the characteristic excellences of the first, for he 
will find more. The first was admirable, but in the second the author 
makes a flight so bold and so well sustained that he must be accorded 
a higher place among the poets of the English language than that 
which he had before reached, eminent as it was. 

The Epic of Paul is a Christian poem. From first to last the 
reader of it breathes an atmosphere of devotion. But it does not 
plead for a lenient judgment from the critic on that account. It does 
not make its piety a cloak for deformity or inanity. It is a work of art, 
and will be admired by many to whom its religious character will be 
unwelcome. 

First of all, it presents to us a plot of generous proportions. In 
this respect it stands almost alone among recent poems. Even Ten- 
nyson did not achieve any large construction. He attempted some- 
thing like an epic in "The Idyls of the King," yet produced only a 
series of disconnected stories of chivalry, each charming in itself, but 
sustaining no organic relation to its fellows. Dr. Wilkinson, following 
in the main the last seven chapters of the Acts, has built a structure 
imposing for its extent, of harmonious proportions, and fitly framed 
together. He has not sought to make a poetic version of these chap- 
ters ; he has selected his materials from them with skill, excluding 
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much which lay outside the limits of his purpose, and has filled in the 
biblical outline with many happy inventions of his own. 

The personages who surround Paul in this poem, some friendly 
and some hostile, and each one distinct and lifelike, constitute a most 
interesting group. Gamaliel, learning of Christ in his last hours; 
Shimei, the villain ; Simon, the sorcerer ; Felix, the fallen politician ; 
Drusilla, the voluptuous intrigante; Krishna, the Buddhist; Mary 
Magdalene, Stephen, and Eunice, appear frequently, and always in 
character. Thus the poem is readable from beginning to end ; it is 
fascinating considered simply as a narrative, and some persons may 
overlook its poetic beauty in their interest in the story, so full is it of 
incident, of happy surprises, of stir, of onward movement. The poem 
would be admired as a romance of the first century, even if to the charm 
of its character studies and the variety of its plotting and counter- 
plotting it did not add the charm of poetic imagination and diction. 

But the largeness of the plan and the romantic interest of the action 
would not save the poem from unfavorable criticism if it had no other 
excellence. It is instinct with a very high poetic quality. It abounds 
in pregnant sentences, in shrewd reflections, in graphic sayings, which 
are destined to be quoted much in sermons and essays. It often 
blooms out in passages of sustained imaginative power. Its ornamen- 
tation is never laid on artificially, but always appears as a natural pro- 
duction of the organization as a whole, to which it thus bears a vital 
relation. In his more successful passages of this kind Dr. Wilkinson 
exhibits the ability, possessed by few writers, of causing the reader to 
forget the language, and to see or hear or touch the very object of 
which it speaks. He transfers his visions bodily to others, so that they 
find themselves in a new world, and yet a world of realities on which 
they look, to which they listen, and which they handle with their hands. 

One does not expect to find in a long poem like this the " faultily 
faultless" style of Tennyson, who spent his life in polishing small 
gems of expression. Yet the reader is gratified with the richness of 
the diction. It is evident that Dr. Wilkinson has mastered the choicest 
treasures of our language, and has learned how to display them to the 
most picturesque advantage. 

The poem is in lines of ten syllables, the English epic measure. 
The versification shows a careful study of Milton, and, as in "Paradise 
Lost," about one line in four conforms to the typical accent, the 
accentuation of the others being varied in many different ways, so that 
the ear does not become weary. The diction is not always lofty, nor 
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is it intended to be so. Dr. Wilkinson appears to hold that, in a pdem 
of considerable length, the language should fall nearer the level of the 
earth when the subject contains nothing intrinsically imaginative, and 
should rise with the thought and feeling; He has conformed to his 
theory in this poem. Hence he has given us some passages that seem 
bald, and that halt and limp. If he has lost anything in this way, he 
has gained in the variety of the effects which he has produced. Such 
passages are* like those discords in a symphony with which the com- 
poser prepares the way for a burst of pure harmony. 

Dr. Wilkinson might have sought a certain advantage by choosing 
a measure different from that of the " Paradise Lost," as Longfellow 
has removed much of his work from dangerous comparisons and con- 
trasts by writing in meters which the other poets of our language have 
not tried. If The Epic of Paul had not great excellences, it would have 
fallen disastrously from its daring intrusion into a region so flooded 
with splendor ; and it is high praise to say that, brought into the 
effulgence of this sun, it is not quenched, but continues to shine with 
a light of its own, though by no means so brilliant and overwhelming 
as that of the one supreme poem of our literature. . 

The. Epic of Paul is not without faults. It contains too many 
inversions which add nothing to its beauty. It contains too many 
irregular sentences, constructed by the aid of parenthetical clauses, 
dashes, and other devices of a similar kind. It might well contain a 
larger number of passages of a sustained lyrical character, which would 
flow onward with a current unbroken by the boulders of indirect and 
involved sentences. The paraphrases of Scripture which sometimes 
occur suggest the incomparable music of our English version, but do 
not reproduce it, and might well be curtailed. Where the passage is 
from the Psalms, it might well be cast into the form of a hymn, which 
would be so far removed from the structure of the original that it 
would suffer less by comparison with it. 

Yet, after we have made all such deductions, there remains so much 
to enjoy and commend that one scarcely thinks of these defects. It is 
impossible to predict the fate of any book with assurance. But it is 
my strong conviction that The Epic of Paul has come to stay, that it 
will occupy a permanent place in our literature, and that its rank will 
be high. It will charm both the common reader of moderate cultiva- 
tion and the higher circles of those who are able to judge it critically 
and to understand and feel its many noble qualities. 

The University of Chicago. Franklin Johnson. 



